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THE DAGENHAM 'OCCUPATION" 


As forecast, the Ford management is using the present situation 
v/hich is tactica3_ly favourable to them, to launch an offensive 
against the rank and file. ¥e publish here three articles by Ford 
workers describing their reactions to the speed-up, intimidation 
and victimisation which are part of this campaign. The articles 
illustrate some of the lessons, both positive and negative, that 
are being drawn. 

The short 'occupation* at Ford (Swansea) was significant in terms 
of methods of struggle but achieved nothing (all the myth-making of 
the trad left notwithstanding). The mighty outcome was... weekly 
meetings 'to improve labour relations' between management and shop 
stewards on a plant and shop basis. Big deall 

We do not agree vrith everything in these articles but they all 
have something to say that is relevant to the problems of motor 
workers. As a3.ways we would welcome reactions, criticisms and 
corrections as well as more substantial pieces from workers at 
Ford's, and elsexfhere in the motor industry. 

Although the situation looks pretty bleak at the moment - and 
although it is being exploited for all its worth by Government, 
trade union leaders and management (reinforced by the trad left and 
their perennial talk of the imminent final crisis of capitalism) - 
demand is going to pick eip in the not too distant future (in fact 
the signs are already there). It is for that situation that workers 
should be preparing, now. 


The occupation of the Dagenham Body Plant, in April 1975 5 stemmed 
from a whole series of anti-\'?orking class attacks which had started when 
the balance of power had shifted, in the autumn of 197^. 

Before the October wage settlement the workers had management on 
the run. It i;as a situation where v/e had considerable Control and power. 
There was a chronic shortage of labour and a really high turnover rate 
(take May 197^» when 70 men started at the Body Plant one week and 80 
left the next). Ford could not get the labour, nor could they keep it. 
The Company v.'as desperate for cars and the workers were unwilling to 
produce them. The last wage increase, in April, had been £2.60 -- and the 
men wanted more.. Various sti'Uggles were going on throughout the combine 
for more money, in one way or another. Some won money through getting 
wash-up time (an extra £ 3 . 50 ), others were trying to get it through 
changed 'shift premiums' (as in the Press Shop). All this was losing 
Ford cars: in 1974 Ford lost 60,000 cars through the 3-day-week, 53,000 
through the Press Shop strike and 3T000 through Dagenham's other labour 
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problems« According to a Ford (Dagenham) manager they were witnessing 
total disintegration of the Dagenham x^rorkf orce * o When the Press Shop 
vjent on strike, in September, Ford realised that it had to do something 
in order to regain control and profitability* 


To everyone *s surprise, Ford suddenly came out with their own offer 
of a ‘substantial* wage rise for all Ford workers* This amounted to 38 % 
over two years* Of course they wanted a little something in return for 
them more than acceding to our demands * In particular a) an agreement 
to make all operations more efficient, w'ith the unions cooperation; b) 
an agreement to allow the Company to use utility men (sometimes called 
chargehands, or scabs); and c) the end of the four-night week at Halewood« 
These were the main threats contained within the agreement• As P.ToA* 
convenor Elliot said, vrhilst recommending acceptances ^This will be 
creating sweat shop conditicns at Ford* They will be able to do what 
they like with you’« 


On the rotn.rn to work, late in 197^? there was a massive infliox of 
new labour v/hich more than filled the 3?000 vacancies and in fact created 
a situation where at times there were too many people for the jobs avail¬ 
able. Men were put on to sv;eeping the floor, which really meant doing 
nothing. Through the use of this labour the plant vras put on to full 
schedules - a theoretical production of about 96 cars per hour (Granadas, 
Consuls and Cortinas). 

This full production had the twin effect of pissing off the workers 
and clearing the backlog of orders* xt also cleared the way for the 
start of uhe Company's attacks* 


FORD HITS SACK 


Once Ford had overccme the niaiii hindrances (the backlog of orders 
and the labour shortage) they commenced a series of assaults on working 
class organisation within the plants These attacks bore a striking 
similarity to those made in other Ford plants, suggesting that this was 
a national policy* In particular they concentrated on. 

* a general tightening up on discipline* Getting 'clocked*,^ 
absenteeism, abuse of superiors, 'noncooperation* were all answered with 
a warning letter or suspension* 

* mobi-lity of labour was used to the full* Excess laoour was used 
to maintain maximum production, but also to smash sectional organisation 
(new people do not know local agreements and are noc prepared to fight 
in defence of. chem, or of someone they don*t knov/)* 

* procedure was stressed* There v^ould be an end to recruiting and 
to overtime* ^lioru time working would be started* 


Short-time working meant a crucial change in the situation and 
atmosphere. From its start in March 1975 it heralded a shift in the ^ 
attitude of a lot of workers. There aren't many people who like staying 
at Ford's and working there for only three days a week emphasised how^ 
good it was to be elsewhere. Absenteeism increased in^my section during 
the 3-day week (we worked Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursaay, with o /& p y 
for the other two days). There was less identification with work and 
more with leisure. Blokes just wanted to be out as quickly as possible. 
A high proportion said they would be leaving at the end oi ^ (when t 
lay-off pay 'runs out'). 'When vje go back, there will probably only e 
foremen, militants and ' 30 -year m.en' left working there!'. 


THE BIG ONE 

Ford unleashed their main attack on the workers on April 15* We 
had known it was coming, but couldn't give a fuck. They sent out a 
letter bristling with comments such as 'October agreement ... more eili" 
cient production ... one major area of inefficiency is the manning levels 
... (there will be) manning at the appropriate levels for a ^ne speed 
of 63 cars per hour from April 22 (B shift) and from April 29 (A shift; . 
This meant that all the 'surplus fat' that had built up over the years 
would be cut away and put into a labour pool (notorious for smashing job 
organisation, through similar means to the 'mobility' tactic.. 

The Company had stated that 137 men would be taken out of the Body- 
in-White and another 27 from the Balcony (out of 200 workers on two ^ 
shifts). Smaller sections v/ere also hit. The Company had attacKed the 
most militant sections first. As one manager put it 'V/e've got a xew 
scores to settle up there (in Body-in-White). The cuts would represent 
eight out of 26 door hangers going into the labour pool, and 11 out ol^ 

30 welders from the Balcony. The door hangers had been the first to win 
the wash-up time the previous summer and the welders were in a similar 
positions 'thoy had ho he brokeno 


The feeling in .he plant was that although Ford would welcome the 
strike and confrontation (because ' they don't need more ca.rs just now') 
they must not be allowed to get away with this one. People knew that 
one management got away with it in these sections, theirs wou e nex 


On Tuesday,^ April 22 the door hangers and welders refused to work 
in response to the cuts. Surprisingly, the Company did not create a 
confrontation by laying everyone off. Attempts at spreading the s rugg e 
via mass meetings and double-shift meetings of the dcor hangers were 
resisted by the shop stewards apparatus. The sitiiation was more or less 
repeated the next day - still with no lay-offs. The door hangers went 
home, and the Company tried to put foremen and scaos in their place. 

OhhGr sochions refused to work with tjionio 
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There \'7as a difference on the following day in that the news, about 
Swansea had got around, and the Company upped their security precautions, 
speedily erecting heavy wooden doors between the offices and the shop 
floore People were talking of occupation as a possibility« Wages v/ere 
paid a day early - in case v;e v/ere laid-off as there *s nowt so nasty 
as an unpaid Ford worker» 

On the Thursday the door hangers voted to continue their strike <> 
Ford promptly announced that all B shift lineworkers would be laid off 
till May 6.(12 days away!)o A mass meeting was called at which a demand 
for an immediate occupation was suppressed* Instead the decision ^^7as 
taken that all B shift workers should attend a two-shift mass meeting at 
8o00 am on Tuesday morning to decide on the action to be taken* 

Most v/orkers were, irx fact, informed of the 'mass meeting* by 
supervisors* It eventually took place at 10*00 am* kt the meeting, 
attended by only 500 or 600 workers (out of the 5^00 in the Body Group), 
Dan Connor, Body Plani- convenor, called for unity against the Company, 
support for the door hangers, and an occupation of the plant. This 
brought a loud cheer * The vote we.s taken (it was really an A shift vote 
- there vrere only 20 present from the B shift) and came out ^0-^0<> Some 
said it vjas for, some against* Anyv/ay, it was declared carried* 

That having happened, we leaxot off to barricade the gates* Or at 
least some did. The rest v/ent home* Apart from an initial burst of 
elation, there was no real high feejJ.ng» There was nothing like what 
was there in the riots of 19759 sense of power or of anger against the 
Companyo Once we had closed the gates we settled down and bega.n to look 
at what had happened* Within 2 hours the occupation simply became an 
inside picket* A hell of a lot of people ivent home, realising that it 
v/as not for them. The Pi’ess Shop and Wheel Plant were still working and 
management were still in the plant, all of v/hich didn*t help the mood 
at alio The PTA had been laid off, the convenor there telling v/orkers 
that there v/as *scme dispute over manning®. There were only 50 of us 
left, 30 of vihom vjere in or around some left organisation, the rest being 
* unaligned * militants * 


SPREAD 



The only interesting event the take-over of the Knock Doim, a 

crucial place for Ford, which v/as barricaded at 3»30 am on Wednesday by 
the night shift (which also ha^ppened to be the day shift). A massive 
barrj-cade was erected, muoh to the dismay of the men who v/orked there, 
who definitely were Mt shouting messages of support. The next day, 
people ended up just standing by the gate watching for anyone tampering 
with the barricades, and being ignored by everyone else. As one comrade 
very aptly put it *basicall 3 ', I feel like a fucking idiot!*. During the 
day the picket wa.s reduced, substantially * For 5 hours, there were at the 
very most 10 peop3-e * occupying' the whole Body Plant* 
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On Thursday, April 24, the cavalry v/ere supposed to arrive, in the 
shape of the * poorly informed* workers coming in to get their wages. 

All 5000 of them would meet in the canteen at 10. 30 , hopefully to offer 
themselves for the picket and turn it into a *real occupation*. In 
reality the meeting started at 12.00 ... and 100 turned up. *Never mind’ 
said the optimists ’this hundred could put real backbone into the picket*. 
In reality, half of those who came were against the occupation and wanted 
to go back to work! The vote v/as 37 for continuing the occupation... and 
39 against. The convenor said ’never mind, we have shown the Company we 
are not willing to take these lay-offs lying down. We now have a well 
organised force together, ready to fight next time*. He was going off 
to a meeting with the union where he hoped that the strike would be made 
official. It turned out that the meeting had been called by the Engine 
Plant convenor to try to pressure us back to work, as our picket would 
have closed the Engine Plant within two days! 

It all ended v/ith a bunch of disheartened lefties leaving the plant, 
calling each other ’traitors’, wailing about the ’lack of leadership* all 
the usual stuff. None had learnt anything from the experience. The best 
illustration of this was the leaflet put out by the I.M.G. the following 
week. You guessed it. They called for another occupation! They said 
that ’the workforce had not been prepared or understood the importance 
of the occupation*. They had been ’confused*. 

THEY CALLED AN OCCUPATION... BUT NOBODY CAME 

The failure of the occupation was due to a failure of the workers 
to recognise this as a tactic they could use at this stage. This may 
sound like .a statement of the obvious, but its implications are immense. 

The majority of the workers intend to resist the speed-up. That is clear. 
V/hat is less clear is the tactics they intend to use. V/ith the knowledge 
of hindsight it seems that occupation x^ras not one of them. In my opinion 
the reasons why the occupation failed were: 

* That the men felt there was no tangible difference between an 
occupation and a strike picket. Even with a thousand people there, film 
shows, bands, dances and so on the occupation would only be barely tol¬ 
erable. That sterile pile of dirty bricks and razor-sharp steel was not 
built to encourage enjoyment, but to destroy it. This, I feel, was the 
central reason. 

* That the men had a healthy distrust of anything coming from the 
con\- .lor and the shop stev/ards apparatus. 

* That since the shop stewards apparatus (in the shape of the convenor) 
dominated the struggle the ordinary worker felt isolated and unable to 
control or influence what was going on, or even to participate in any 
meaningful way. 
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* That other tactics existed that had not been tried yet on a factory¬ 
wide basis: the go-slow and general non-cooperation of last year, for 
instance. These tactics do not hit the pocket so much, and a lot of 
workers still have faith in them. 

If cynicism shows through in this article it is because it is 
present in my view of past events. It should not, however, be mistaken 
for defeatism or pessimism. Recent events have made some people realise 
that they have become detached from reality and the prevailing mood of 
the v/orkers, and tend to twist facts to fit their theories. 

This can be a period when, working class organisation at Dagenham 
can tighten up. The sectional, loose rank and file organisations that 
existed before the summer were useful. But they have not yet been put 
to trial in this^ new situation. V/hether they will stand the test is 
doubtful. The Motor Industry has entered a whole new period, and now is 
the time to w^ork out new ways to struggle and new forms of organisation 
to fight the Company, which are being thrown up out of the present 
struggle. In that sense the present * defeats* (being defeats for the 
*Left* and not for the Ford-workers) are on the whole positive ones. The 
present situation in the motor industry has meant the workers are thinking 
of struggle on a broader plane. Seeing attacks on the working class 
across the whole system has meant they are .considering political/revolu¬ 
tionary answers to their problems'i ■ This 'must fee confronted by militants 
and positive tactics used to enhcincie and develop that shift of thinking. 

ED ZELL 

(Body Group, Dagenham) 


TALK i NO' THEM^ ' to"- DEATH 

( THE GOIWENORS * PROGRAM!*® FOR ,, DEFEAT AT FORD * S ) 

A document was recently circulated bycV/. Cleary, Secretary 
of the Ford National-Co.nve.nors * Committee. Their proposals 
for dealing v/ith the current, situation, v/ere : 

a) That the^ Joint V/orks Committees should meet every six months, 
as per agreement. 

b) The N.J.N.C. Trade Union side should arrange a meeting of 
all Ford Shop Stewards on an annual basis. 

c) Give support to the panel of six M.P.s and six Trade Union 
side in calling for a full-scale Government enquiry into 
Ford of Great Britain. 
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MORE ABOUT DAGENHAM 


The foimdry (which seldom suffers from short time) is quiet ‘and 
seeing the shop stewards one get the impression of bewildered mi.ce, scur¬ 
rying they know not where» The short time in other plants has left the 
foundry cold :and the attitude is ^don^t worry about the others, lads, we*re 
allright^. ' A "few stewards have shown flashes of militancy about reductions 
of overtime, but;this is the only subject they are militant about. There 
were several occasions in the past when stewards complained about poor 
working conditions and the Company, rather than spend thousands on giving 
good conditions, offered extra overtime for cleaning up. The men .'were 
prepared to accept"bad conditions for more overtime. Now, when the Com¬ 
pany are ready for.a confrontation, the men are losing their overtime 
without any improvement in conditions. This happened on no;3 moulding 
line. In the crack-off department it was successfully resisted. 


What goes on in the foundry is examplified by the situation on the 
Hutchinson core machines, which has drifted on for four years. The Hut¬ 
chinson makes cores for crankshafts. Four years ago there was an outbreak 
og dermatitis caused by a quick-drying glue. After many representations 
this vjas withdrawn, and there were no new cases. In the last six months 
there have been several fresh cases of dermatitis and they are still 
occurring. The Medical Department and its doctor are supposedly ^baffled*. 
The fact is that the new Health and Safety Act brought in this year v/hich 
makes it law that an employer must give full information about all noxious 
substances used has not been put into effect. The Joint Works Committee 
are still talking about it, the Branch is still corresponding with the 
Executive about it, men are still going down with dermatitis, and Ford s 
are still getting their crankcase cores. 


Ho F., Dagenham 




SOLIDARITY MOTOR BULLETIN No.4 : WILDCAT AT DODGE TRUCK 
(Detroit, June 1974). How the struggle against work itself is playing 

an increasingly important role in modem industrial disputes. Also deals 
with the problem of ^radical bureaucracies^ and of their relation to the rank- 
and-file movement in industry. 5p (plus postage) 
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ThATS All'THE YOUHSER 
.imwATK^HSEEHSTO 
CARE AiiniOT, ^Oif^ASAYS, 
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NOW AVAILABLE AGAIN 

THE WORKERS OPPC^ITIQN by Alexandra Kollontai. A fully 
annotated account of the anti-bureaucratic stinggle of 1920-21 within 
the Russian Bolshevik Party. 35p (plus postage) 

WORKERS COUNGLS AND THE ECONOMICS OF A SELF-MANAGED 

SOCIETY . The libertarian socialist alternative to private 

capitalism and to bureaucratic state capitalism. From workers' 
management of the factory to workers' management of society. 

This re-edition of our previous pamphlet was produced by the 
Philadelphia Solidarity Group (hedgehogs still there). 40p + postage 
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The situation basically is bad. The Company have succeeded in 
establishing lay-off as the order of the day. The odious 'lay-off payment' 
has made that possible. It is really amazing how, in these circumstances, 
the supposed concession of 80 % pay when laid off has acted against the 
interest of the lads. By making this payment for a limited time the Com¬ 
pany achieved an acceptance by the unions and the members of the three- 
and four-day-week. By the time this arrangement runs out (any day now) 
it v/ill be too late to start resistance. 

In fact the F.N.J.N.C. , through pressure from the Convenors, have 
negotiated an extension of lay-off pay without cost to tne Company. They 
have agreed to use all the entitlements to lay-off payment up to March 
”1977 3 .nd ps-y it out now. This is a poor substitute for a claim for full 
pay when laid off. 

Quite naturally, the Company are using the situation to tighteh up 
cii Works Standards. Whilst there is some resistance to this, there are 
many more instances of success for them. One wonders how long it will 
take for the existing resistance to be overcome, if there is no organised 
campaign against speed-up that recognises all the implications behind it. 
The recent Swansea action was great but the final result was disappointing. 
A committee meeting vreekly to discuss works standards problems. Ughi 

Last Thursday there was a meeting of Convenors, J.W.C. members and 
the N.J.N.C. Suggestions for debate included 5 items calling for more 
and bigger meetings, one for cooperation with M.P.s for an 'enquiry', and 
a few pious comments abo^^t public ownership. Nothing about action for 
defence of jobs. Nothing about tactics against speed-up. They even 
defeated a resolution calling for action in defence of the Shrewsbury 2. 

There is very little activity in general. No pressure is being put 
on the Company in areas vihere it is vulnerable. There is no coordination 
of work-sharing. Some plants are on 5 days whilst others are vvorking 7- 
I don't expect the position, as far as work is concerned, to get any better 
By mid-summer there could be an increase in lay-offs, culminating in 
redundancies, unless of course there is some unforeseen change in car 
buying. 


Ford National Joint Negotiating Committee 



















Halewood seems to be in a better position than most Ford factories 
at the momenta The small new Escort has helped,» We are building cars for 
the European market as well because the German plants, it seems, cannot 
cope with the demand* We make identical Escorts to the Saarlouis plant 
and there is no doubt that this is the reason for our escape from lay-offs* 
How long can that go on for? 

The Company have been conducting a campaign up here through top level 
meetings v/ith stewards, letters to all employees, and with Press and T.V. 
help. Their aim is to increase the output at Halewood* They claim that 
we have the capacity to produce 1100 vehicles a day a.nd that vie are only 
making about 600» They say that if we pull the schedules we will be OoK. 

- if not they foresee short time and redundancies* 

Vie are indeed well dov:n cn plant capacity. One of the reasons is 
resistance from the lads* They have taken the view tnat the more cars 
they make, the sooner they'll be laid-off* There is a great deal of pres¬ 
sure on them new, from all sides, to r.ncrease outpu;^. Xt is a good sign 
however that even v/ith organisation at a low ebb there can develop an 
activity from the lads themselves* But to sustain an effective line of 
action requires leadership and organisation, if only to harneso. i^he natural 
militancy that will come from the shop floor. 

You may not agree but X see bad union organisation as the fifth 
column in the battle against the system* It undermines the activity that 
is undertaken* If things come to a real showdown however there is a 
chance that the lead will come from the lads on the floor* 

I am sorry to sound so pessimistic about things in Fords, but I have 
always believed that a sound shop stewards movement xs essential to orga¬ 
nise workers against the bosses* 1 see tragre the development of a 
shop stewards bureaucracy in Fords* The major concern of Ford convenors 
seems to be to replace the trade union officials on the Negotiating^Com- 
mittee in order to improve their own position rn the bureaucracy* xt 
frightens me when this ‘Line is taken in the name of x-vrorkers' control* To 
take this sort of negative control lower down the scale is v/orse, in my 
opinion, than leaving the positions in the hands of union officials* I^s 
like putting officials in the factories: they wo uld stifle organisation* 

At least now the mxlxtants can” contror the shop floor v/ithout too much 
interference * 

Another tragedy is that the motor industry, whilst going through its 
roughest period for many years, has not been abl.e to coordinate the various 
companies and plants vrith a vicv7 to a common objective. It seems that in 
spite of real efforts by some to arrange meetings of the various shop 
stewards committees we have not made any real progress. Perhaps there are 
too many like the Ford convenors who believe (as their resolution last 
week implies) that 'if we don't call the meeting, we're not going'. 


A. B., Halewood. 
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We are pleased to publish the follo'v’iing three texts, recently received from 


Singapore, Brazil and Czechoslovalda. It v/culd be easj’’ enough to write articles 
about what revolutionaries elsewhere ought to be tMnldng or doing. We prefer to 
bring information to our readers about what their thoughts and actions really are. 

K the gap between the two is considera.ble, tliat's life! 'Triumphalism' never 
helped anybody. 'Only the truth is revolutlonaiy'. 

This does not absolve us, however, from rnaking our o'vn asse sement of these 
accounts. The a.rticle on Singapore shows how fa.r the cechmques of 'paternalistic' 
management and domination have developed in a 'Third World' country. The article 
on Brazil is over-concerned, in our ophlibh, v/ith the manoeuvres of established 
politicians rather than with the forces below, that are provoking them. The article 
about Czechoslovakia -was first published in Czech in Nos. 13 and 15 of Informacni 
Materialyi by the Czech Revolutionary Socialist Group, in West Berlin, As far as 
we know', we are the first to publish the complete text in English. It is a strange 
admixture of positive concepts (building from below, the abolition of any specific 
'leadership' role for self-proclaimed revolutionaries, the need to break completely 
with the traditional political structures) with reformist illusions (belief in the 
significance of the Declaration of Human Rights, ambiguous attitudes to the question 
of 'participation'm management, concern v/ith the financial solvency of individual 
enterprises, etc.). 



(SOME PROBLEMS OF SINGAPORE LABOUR ) 


Election promises made by the Lee Kuan Yew Government some years 
ago are about due to be fulfilled. Instead the people of Singapore are 
being told to tighten, their belts as prices of essential goods go up and 
as lay-offs increase, especially in textiles. In Singapore the trade 
union leadership is itself part of the Establishment.* Indeed, the Natio¬ 
nal Trade Union Congress (NTUC) recently demanded that hotels pay workers 
the wage increases recommended by the National Wages Council, even if they 
had to retrench workers to do so. The Mandarin Hotel obliged. It paid 
the increase and sacked 74 workers. Unemployment has now reached 4.5% of 
a workforce of 858,000; between June and September last year 7000 workers 
were retrenched. 


* In his 'Sell Singapore' stunt the Prime Ministe^ declared to investors 
that Singapore had the cheapest labour in the inciustrial \Aforld and the 
most responsible trade unions in the region. 
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' . . delicate labour situation facing Singapore, what with the 

British withdrawal from their base there, the Government is taking no ! 
chances with possible student agitation. Nearly 9000 armed police, backed 
by uroops with fixed bayonets, recently completed a 'security exercise' 
during which CISCO (Commercial and Industrial Security Corporation) guards 
moved into the Singapore University campus. In the background to this' 
heavy-handed show of force was the trial of Tan V7ah Piow, President of 
the University of Singapore Students' Union (USSU), charged along with:- 
^o industrial workers with rioting and criminal trespass at the office of 
Pioneer Industries Employees' Union (PIEU)in Jurong,* on October 30 . , 
Devan Nair, Secretary General of the NTUC, has referred to the students as 

undermine Singapore's social and political stability', 
breover, the trade unions are supplying most of the prosecution witnesses 
in the case .- sending trusted members daily to the court to keep an eye on: 
the protesters and earn some spare cash at the same time. 


FRAME-UP BY THE UNION 

Plow himself claims that the charges are fabricated: stories 
that .he. had caused the riot uere concocted by the union officials. The' 
students had planned to set up a Retrenchment Research Centre (to supcort 
workers who had lost their jobs through the recession) and to protest"^ 

fares and arbitrary detention. It later transpired 
that'the arrest and detention order came from Lee Kuan lew himself. The 
principal motive was to keep the activists out of the way until unrest 
among laid-off workers cooled down. 

The^ unrest which resulted in this particular case began in June 1974 
when American Marine (an American concern manufacturing luxury yachts) 
retrenched some '-100 workers, blaming poor markets - not that the falling 
demand for luxury yachts affected these workers unduly. On October I 8 , 
more workers were told, minutes before being dismissed, that they would be 
laid off for two weeks, during which no compensation would be granted. 

The lay-off was especially harsh since most of the workers were Malaysians 
with work permits sponsored by the factory, unable to change their place 
of work or to seek employment during a laid-off period. Those caught 
doing- so can be fined, jailed and deported. For the Singapore workers, 
seeking, new employment would amount to resigning voluntarily from American 
Marine. Since 60 % of American Marine v;orkers were members of PIEU, they 
naturally sought help from their union. Unaccountably, it proved impos¬ 
sible to make contact. When contact was finally made, union officials 
allowed only one representative into the union building. They further 
insisted that all present should produce their membership cards 'for the 


Jurong is the largest area mapped out for industrial development in 
Singapore. It \'jill cover 14,000 acres with 7 OO factories when completed. 
506 factories are,.already in production, employing about 120,000 workers, 
most of them vary young (l 6-23 years). . . ’ 
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files’c After the workers had staged an 8-J hour sit-in, the general 
secretary at last arrived, accompanied by more than a dozen policemen. He 
refused to speak to the men until they had left the building* Meanwhile 
a union official was busily taking photographs. 

The workers demands were (1) that the union negotiate with American 
Marine for compensation during the two-week lay-off period; and (2) that 
the PIEU use its funds to maintain the workers until they were re-employed. 
The union’s reply was to suggest that they seek alternative employment 
(thus sacrificing v/hat few benefits v/ere paid to victims of retrenchment), . 
ignoring the plight of the Malaysian v;orkers. In face of new criticism 
the bureaucrat was finally forced to admit that he had no pov/er to negotiate 
with the Company where retrenchment problems were concerned. When new 
grievances were poured out, he simply turned his back and disappeared, 
leaving behind the police. 

On October 30 the v/orkers re-gathered outside the PIEU offices. 
Plainclothesmen were already lingering outside. A-notice read that nego¬ 
tiations with American Marine would not begin until November 6, the day 
the lay-off period expired. As the 150-odd workers grew angry, sounds of 
commotion came from inside the building where, according to workers not 
connected with the demonstration who had been inside, the deputy-secretary 
general of the union had ransacked the offices after receiving a phone 
call. So obvious was the frame-up attempt that the workers contacted 
reporters present to stand as witnesses that they had had no part in the 
smashing of the union offices,* At the time, neither Tan Wah Piow nor 
the two workers later arrested were on the premises. 

The functions of the Petrenchment Research Centre (PRC) are ^1) to 
provide information on retrenchment and related matters; (2) to give advice 
to the relevant authorities and workers; (3) to organise immediate relief 
for affected workers; and (4) to recommend further action to the Students’ 
Union. Soon after it was set up the Lee Kuan Yew' government dissolved all 
effective trade unions and created the NTUC (to which the PIEU is affilia¬ 
ted) to orchestrate its relations with the multinational companies which 
practically run Singapore’s economy. In short, the NTUC x-^as nothing but 
an extension of managerial control. 

All three of the arrested are involved v/ith the PRC : Tan Wah Piow 
is Chairman. The Centre’s investigations brought forth some facts whrch 
were laid at the Government’s door. From February to October 1974, over 
14,000 workers were retrenched. Others were on the verge of being laid 
off, still others were restricted to v/orking a three-day week. Many fac¬ 
tories were retrenching the older and better—paid vjorkers; others used the 
threat of retrenchment to offset the government’s proposed wage increases. 


The Straits Times , Singapore’s English-language daily, reported the 
incident but made no mention of rioting. (AMPO, Japan-Asia Quarterly 
Reviex\r, VJinter 1974) 
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The arrests were made on November 1st. At the time of v^riting Tan 
Wah-'Piow is still conducting his own defence. While it would be no^nally 
simple for the defence to prove their innocence, the Singapore judicial 
system is part and parcel of the state set-up; the judge can.simply dismiss 
the defence arguments at will. He has a special reason to do so. An 
acquittal would imply that PIEU - a government-sponsored trade union - 
had fabricated the case. Where would its standing with the workers be then? 
Since the government has spent ten years nurturing its facade ox j.ndustrial 
democracy, it cannot afford to lose this case, which is therefore a poli¬ 
tical test-case. ' Tan V/ah Plow is resigned to a three-year sentence and a 
possible caning. He has already taped a 'farewell message'. 

Singapore has nothing to live on but its labour force and commercial 
skills. The government's consequent paranoia regarding social unrest, 
scaririg off the foreign investors,* has become acute under the double^-., 
influence of inflation and recession, making it difficult to stretch: inco¬ 
mes to meet rising prices. Industrial peace is an essential factor in Lee 
Kuan Yew's strategy of attracting foreign businessmen, looking for, experi¬ 
enced technological talent but seeking to escape restless European .and., 
American labour, pressing for higher wages and a say in the running of the 
"factories. Hence Devan Nair has open3-y backed the government's appeals to 
the people to endure hardship and make sacrifices.** Trade unionists, he 
advises, should not 'ask for more'.*** Instead, they should ;TOrk hard - 
'that is what they are paid for'I 


BACKGROUND TO PO.LITICAL RSPEESSION IN SINGAPORE 

Lee Kuan Yew's People's Action Party (PAP) came j.nto office in 1959, 
with strong support from workers and in an atmosphere of opposition to . 
colonialism. Many of the original founders are now in jail, for immediately 


*''F;or example Japan,’ whose business involvement in Singapore is heavy and 
Increasing: currently in third place (with $235 million) Japanese invest¬ 

ment is expected to exceed the British, one and take second place in no time. 

.Among the hardships already endured by Singapore vrorkers are the low 
wages with tiny increments, long hours, meagre and restricted entitlement 
to annual leave and sick leave, and hassles over actual payment of wages 
(including the use of coupons exchangeable only at PIEU supermarkets). 

The Employment Act, 1968, cutlaivs strikes, and for the past 7 to 8 years 
there has been a general wage freeze. With recent inflation a National 
Wage Council was set up to make recommendations about wage increases,^as 
guide-lines to management. VJorkers were warned by Lee Kuan Yew that '... 
it is not realistic to expect an increase in real wages as high as those, 
enjoyed in the last few years because the■oil prices quadrupled... m 
other words, there will be a lower rate of increase inreal wages. 
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after coming to power Lee conducted a systematic campaign to eliminate 
leftists from the PAP. Just before the general election of 1963, 100-odd 
opposition leaders and■personalities were arrested under the Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act, some of whom remain behind bars. The poet Said Zahari is one. 
Under this act, anyone can be convicted and detained indefinitely: for cri¬ 
ticising government policy. There is also a 'Suitability Certificate',' 
obligaroty for all higher education students, and issued only after clear¬ 
ance by the Internal Security Department. Activists' studies can be term¬ 
inated at any moment, Si.igaporeans jailed, and non-citizens deported. It • 
is illegal for citizens to gather in groups of more than five: all such , 
gatherings must apply for a police permit. These are issued, except for s,. 
funerals, only to PAP supporters. Distributing leaflets is also illegal, 
all printed matter requiring a permit from the >iinistry of Culture. 

Printers' permits also expire each year, and printers are generally sub¬ 
mitted to all sorts of px-’essues by the government for printing anti¬ 
government material. Under the Press Act, all. newspapers are controlled by 
management shareholders, approved by the government. Under the Employment 
Acts, strikes are forbidden. Strikers are dispersed by the police; Malay¬ 
sians, constituting 60-70% of the workforce in Jurong, are deported, while-. 
Singaporeans are threateiied with indefinite detention without trial. 

After de-registering all the left-wing unions the government set up 
the Pioneer Industries Employees' Union, affiliated to the NTUC. Workers 
in Pioneer Industries (i.e. all those in the first five years of existence) 
are forbidden to join or form, other unions than thre. PXEU. Many of the top 
men of the NTUC and FIEU are MPs; Devan Nair was* once .a Malaysian Assembly- 
man. Committee members at factory branch level who act independently of 
the union are sacked by the Company wiuh the recommendation of the union: 
the effect is to reduce all Branch Committee members to the role of stooges. 
Negotiations concerning workers' benefits are conducted between management 
and the union's Industrial Relations Officer - no workers are allowed to 
be present. IROs v/ho have attempted to champion the -workers have been 
sacked. The workers them.celves cannot approach the management, who insists 
on working through the union officials, the IROs. When the union is 
approached, however, the invariable reply is that the case has been referred 
to the Ministry of Labour. Finally, the Ministry, if queried, maintains : 
that workers should refer their grievances to their union. The v/orker thus 
has no one to support his case. 

The Housing Programme plays a major role in Singapore's repressive 
state raachinerj''. In the last decade or two large areas of the old town 
have been pulled down and rebuilt. In the first place, the areas where the 
new Housing Estates have been built were lormerly strongholds of the left— 
vjing Opposition, which have thus been dispex'sed to reduce their effective¬ 
ness. By the 1980's Nineteen Eighty Four is scheduled to be achieved in 
every respect: 80% of the population will be residing in Singapore's. ; 
version of Victory Flats, while private housing will be within reach only 
of the very rich and politically screened. Already the government is ' 
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pressuring people who speak out against it by threatening to evict then 
iron their flats<> Although a flat nay be purchased, a clause naintains 
the government’s right to evict those it deems undesirableo 

The Lee Kuan Yew Government’s internal policies are based on the 
principle of divide and rule, and depend on its being able to discredit 
all individuals and groups X'^^hich oppose ite If you are a leftist, Lee 
will brand you a Red. If you are a liberal, he will call you a proxy for 
external forceso When the students opposed a bus fare increase, for 
example, the government accused them of being manipulated by external 
elements. It did the same to the American Marine workers. Its latest 
ploy is a novel one i all the communists being in prison or thoroughly 
discredited, it has now invented a new threat — non -communist opposition, 
credited with more subtlety than ’the Reds’, and with being therefore more 
effective in its subversion. This line is now being directed against the 
Students* Union. 

Lee Kuan Yew’s favourite line is to•ask the hypothetical question: 
what would happen if 300 top government leaders were put in an aeroplane 
which then crashed into the sea? He might well ask. 



The Solidarity National Organisation consists of indivi¬ 
duals and autonomous groups (of which Solidarity-London is but 
one) subscribing to the views outlined in AS V/E DON’T SEE IT . 

The National Organisation holds regular Conferences in 
various parts of the country at intervals of about two months. 
The purpose of these meetings, which are organised and convened 
by the National Working Group, is to discuss our ideas collec¬ 
tively, and plan common action. 

The National Organisation has already produced one pam¬ 
phlet (’ The Lump ’: an heretical analysis by Dave Lamb) and 
several more are in the pipe-line ■- 

We intend steadily to develop our joint work on a national 
scale. Any readers who are interested in what we are doing and 
want to help should write to the National Working Group, c/o 
Grass roots, 109 Oxford Road, Manchester 13» 







THERE’S AN AWFUL LOT 
OF COPPERS IN BRAZIL 


The success of the opposition party in the elections in Brazil in 
November 1974 ushered in a new stage in the development of the military 
dictatorship which has run the country since 1964» Reports in the British 
press, then and since, have suggested that the election results were part 
of a process of liberalisation which, before too long, would lead to a 
return to ’democracy’ and to ’civilian politics’, A deeper look at the 
situation in Brazil suggests that this prediction is mistakeno 


THE BACKGROUND 

After coming to power, the military set up two parties to give a 
facade of democracy to their dictatorship. One is called Arena (Alliance 
for National Renewal). This is the government party. The other is liDB 
(the Brazilian Democratic Movement) which is the opposition party. Elec¬ 
tions are held to the Senate and Chamber of Deputies on the national level, 
and to state assemblies. 

Up to now these bodies, whose powers have been severely restricted 
by the Institutional Acts passed by various military presidents, have been 
controlled by Arena and have merely rubber-stamped government decrees. 

The actual running of the country is in the hands of the President and of 
a cabinet picked by him. 

The elections have nothing to do with choosing the government, but 
can provide some indication of how the population is feeling towards it. 

In the past Arena have always won, but before concluding that this indi¬ 
cates large-scale popular support for the government account must be taken 
of the control of the press and television, of the absence of any genuine 
political discussion in them, of the continuous government propaganda, of 
the buying of votes, of the straight intimidation of peasants by Arena 
landowners in rural areas, of the general atmosphere of repression that 
has been built up since 1964, and of any number of corrupt practices that 
are quite normal in Brazilian public life. Given all this, and the low 
level of political consciousness among most people anyway, it is not very 
surprising that Arena in the past has always been victorious. 

This is not to say that there is no opposition, Electorally it has 
shown itself by the large number of blank and spoiled votes. There are 
a handful of lOB members v/ho are generally prepared to fight the government, 
one of whom is at present in prison. Industrially the number of illegal 
strikes has been increasing in recent years. Urban guerilla groups, though 
viciously repressed at the end of the 1960’s, are still ticking over, and 
a small but growing guerilla war is at present being fought in the Amazon 








region in the north’ of' the country where attempts by large cap^ali t 
farming and cattle-rkising •cohcprns .to occupy the land and 
peasants who settled there first have oeen provo^xng violent resist 

On the economic level the years of military rule have been used to 
give capitalism a boost'through such measures as the. massive influx o± 
foreign capitMl and the intensified exploitation and repression of the 
working clLs.' This, taken as a whole, is referred to as the ^ Se^i'‘hL 
Model of Development* . It has on the ^vhole been 'successful . there has^ 
been a polarisation of wealth,, and while the poor are poorer the ^ ^ 

class is certainly better off. But during 197^ the storm clouds b.gan 
gather. Inflation, which had been contained within aoout ^0/° 
according to misleading official methods of calculation) Svarted heading 
for about 50 ?^ lor the year (or 3Wo officially). ^ 

doubled, rising from US $6.3 billion in 1973 to $11.1 billion in 197 . 

Meanwhile., it v/as becoming apparent that the new president. General 
Geisel, who took office in March 197^, xvas hoping to liberalise the regime 
and prepare the v/ay for an eventual return to civilian rule, in whic 
Slxoy he'was supported by a considerable number of army oifxcera. 


:he elections 


Shortlv before the elections the discontent of both the business 
community and the workers surfaced. It became clear^that were going 

to benefit enormously from a massive vote against the 

sections of the population. Hard-liners, who constitute ^^^Falcao 
section of the military, wanted the elections cancellea. Arm^do Faicao, 
the (civilian) Minister of Justice, decided to ally himself with them, as 
SLlrclear when he took to Geisel a decree cancelling the election which 
onS required tL President's signature. But Geisel refused to sign it: 
he Lew\hat he still had enough support within the army to carry on wi 

his liberalisation programme. 

So the elections went ahead, and mb duly made quite unprecedented 
gains They lol l6 of the 22 seats contested in the Senate (thoug twg 
thirds of the Senate seats were not up for election this tig), 1^2 ou 
of 364 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and majorities in five of the 
lost lrntoTtlnt state assemblies. The MOT still do not have a gjgity g 
elSer fhe Senate or the Chamber of Deputies, but the important thing is 
that they do now have a certain position of power. 

Beaotiotts to the results were varied. Host MDB deputies and sysyts, 

who were not seriously opposed to the Ctnd’’^”^poins’’to pr'oclaim 

risk havine their seats revoked, were apoiosetic and a, paans to prooiaam 
(h^r lIvStv to the 1964 ■Revolution'. Military hard-liners again pressed 
f^r(he biotioL fo be canoelled. Falcao again turned up in Geabeiy 
Sfiot( this Sme with a list of the more 'dangerous' t®B deputies whose 
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seats he wanted revoked. Again Geisel refused to sign, and instead 
claimed MM’s victory, and its acceptance by the government, as a victory 
for his policy of liberalisation. And this was also the line adopted by 
most reports of the elections in the British press. They predicted that 
repression v/ould ease up and that the military would start preparing for 
a return to the barracks. 


WISH-FULFILMENT OR REALISTIC REPORTING? 

The pre-condition for bourgeois civi2d.an rule to work in Brazil at 
present is the participation of such liberal sectors as the Church, the 
Order of Brazilian Lawyers, and so on. And they v/ill only participate if 
poli-^ical repression (that is the arbitrary arrest, torture and murder of 
people considered to be opponents of the regime) is brought to an end. 

And GeiseT accepts this. But although it*s a nice idea to think that this 
is about to happen, has recent reporting been based on a realistic apprai¬ 
sal by journalists* of the current situation or more on v;ish-fulfilment? 

GEISEL AND THE MILITARY SECUBITY FORCES 

Geisel’s main problem, in his attempts to return to ’political 
normality*, lies in his relationship with the powerful internal security 
forces of the various sections of the Armed Forces. The most notorious ox 
these are: OBAN, recently renamed DOI, the Department of Internal Order 
(part of the 2nd Army based in Sao Paulo); CODI, the Centre for Defense 
Operations (part of the 1st Army based in Rio de Janeiro); and CENIMAR, 
the Navy Information Centre, also based in Rio. Of these, only CENIMAR 
exists, officially. 

These forces are theoretically under the control of the government 
but in practice they enjoy a considerable! autonomy. .'Whenever there is 
conflict between the President, who doesn’t directly control any of the 


We know very well that journalists have their own political positions 
and that it is. impossible to write ’value-free’ reports. Nevertheless it 
is by no means impossible for journalists, even while they are making their 
own appraisal of an overall situation, to present at least all the aspects, 
and not give a misleading selection. Information, after all, is an import¬ 
ant matter, and its possession bestov/s power: this is especially true in 
the case of foreign correspondents in countries like Brazil, where the 
national media are censor-ed. From the point of vievj of the class struggle 
what we need are not ready-formed opinions, based on what the journalist 
in question would like to see happening, but a presentation of the facts 
to allovj us to see v/hat is the range of possibilities. As we might say, 
by their reports shall ye knov/ them. 
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armed forces, and the heads of the various armies, security organs are 
even freer to act as they wish. In the period around April 197^ no less 
than 22 people 'disappeared', that is were arrested by security organs 
acting on their own initiative and not on government's orders. Because 
Geisel has eased up censorship some’vhat, this has nov^ come out into the 
open (previous 'disappearances' were never reported). This means that 
the 'disappearances' can be mentioned, but not the fact that the people 
concerned have been unofficially arrested. 

Because the matter became public Falcao, as Minister of Justice, was 
forced to 'investigate' and admit at a press conference that the government 
did not know the whereabouts of any of the 22 people. This may or may not 
be true - the point is that, even if the government do know the various 
places where people are being held., they apparently are not in a position 
to have them released. (The latest information is that 5 of the 22 have 
been murdered and 2 are still alive; the fate of the other 17 is not known.) 

Further information on Geisel's relationship with the security forces 
came in the aftermath of the discovery in January of this year of tv/o 
printing presses belonging to the Moscow-oriented FOB (Brasilian Communist 
Party). Some 30 members of the PCB were arrested by forces under the 
control of the government (this is not to say that these people are not 
undergoing torture). All this has been reported in the press. What has 
not been reported is that the security organs, again acting on their own 
initiative, also arrested some 500 otherpeople belonging to a number of 
diverse underground groups unconnected with the PCB. 

Most of these people have now been rel-eased. But the inability of 
the government to prevent their being arrested in the first place or to 
do anything concrete about the 'disappearances' suggests that Geisel has 
so far failed in his attempts to subordinate the organs of repression to 
his control. Indeed, Falcao brought further pressure on him to revoke the 
seats of some FDB deputies by publicly disclosing that election leaflets 

had been found (?planted) alongside the PCB printing presses. It is so 
obvious that MDB would never run the risk of being associated with the 
(illegal) PCB~that this could only be a political manoeuvre. But Falcao s 
move suggests that Geisel’s position m.ay well be weakening, for otherwise 
he would surely do himself a favour and get rid of Falcao. 


V7hat will mainly decide the President's fate vxill be the amount of 
support he continues to receive from within the Array. ^At the moment his 
supporters appear to be mainly the more nationalistically-rainded o^nior 
officers. , Whether this will prove to be enough remains to be seen - bu 
with the present state of affairs it is as likely that he will have 
ground and revoke the seats of some MDB deputies as uhat he will be able to 
proceed with his 'political opening'. And if he does manage to proceed 
with the latter, it v/ill only be against the bitterest opposition from 
the hard-liners. 


IF 


r 


STO OF 


THE 


WORKERS COUNCILS 



Being aware of the coining economic and political.crisis we would 
like to present our Party's programme. Because of the difficulties in 
communicating wr vjill have to restrict ourselves to a few sentences. Our 
aim is the exclusion from Czechoslovakia of the Soviet intruders' power 
and influence, and the overthrow of our own bureaucratic power apparatus. 

The basic noints of our programme are: to inform the workers of all 
Warsaw Pact cor.ntries of the WCP's programme, and to cooperate in action 
with all Parties having a similar programme. V/e are aware of our being 
in Eastern Europe, and of the similarity of the problems faced by East 
European viorkers. 

We disagree vjith, and will take action against, the power politics 
of the USA and the USSR, particularly the so-called Brezhnev doctrine. We 
propose to regain all rights for all citizens and to extend individual 
freedom. We v/ant to bring about the self-government of the people. 

Just as the Soviet tanks in Budapest, and the Soviet troops in East 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslcvakia were not selective in their means, nor 
viill we be. We shall not claim any power position after the limitation of 
the supi'eme power of the Communist Parties and the implementation of demo¬ 
cratic principles. At the present time, our Party is an underground 
organisation, ' 

Before the invasion it vias possible to believe that a limita,tion o^ 
persona], freedom could be compensated for by economic gamn. Today we know 
that any loss of freedom is a'definite set-back. According to the declara¬ 
tion of hTman rigbits', 'The international agreement on economic freedom, and 
the international agreement on economic, social and cultural rights, we 
have the right as Czechcrlovak workers to form workers' organisations. 
However,, we must rem-ember the fate of those who tried to assert these rights 
under our dictatorial regime. But no one can deny us the right to organise 
ourselves outside the framework of the TUC and the National Front. 

This is why we will start our work at production meetings. These :• 
meetings were initially established, to further delude the xMorkers. We c - 
shall concentrate On revealing the truth at these meetings. We will be 
interested in the economic conduct of the enterprises. We will discuss 
with our colleagues unsuitable managers selected on account of their poli¬ 
tical connections, and all matters that deserve criticism. We shall prepare 
ourselves for the' foundation of the VJORKERS COUNCILS . ■ After the taking of 


The official Czechoslovak T..U. , organisation is. iaxovm as the ROH, equi 
valent to, but of course not analogous with, the British TUC. The National 
Front is a-coalition of 'political parties' and interest groups organised 
under the 'leading role of the Communist Party', 
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power in the enterprises by the workers, v/e shall not wait for the V70RKERS 
COUNCILS to be approved by the Ministry of the Interior, or any other body 
of the occupiers* * regimeo 

¥e know that, by themselves, workers* councils are not capable of 
solving all the acute problems of the present time. It will be necessary 
to divorce the enterprises from all parasitic organisations such as the 
vast administrative bodies, ministries, committees, etc. Our aim is Coun¬ 
cils built up from below, such as were started in 1968. 

There will be similar structural changes in all organisations now 
falling in the National Front. There will be other far-reaching changes 
in legal rights and individual freedoms. 

We do not want to give the factories back to the entrepreneurs, or 
to return to capitalist production relations. 

In this Manifesto we do not intend to give a precise account of the 
future arrangement of society, but to inform people of our principles and 
the main direction of our activities. 

That is why we invite economists, laiA^ers and soldiers to join us 
and to make any constructive suggestions Lor the future arrangement of 
societ;; , and their comments on our Manifesto. V7e shall try to publish the 
next declaration (programmatic, v/e hope) as soon as possible. 


PROGRAMMATIC DECLARA TI ON OF THE WORKER S COUNCILS PARTY 

From passiv-e resistance to active struggle! 

Under the heading of * rationalisation and a new system of rewards* 
the ruling bureaucracy is trying to limit workers* wages. This is produ¬ 
cing a growing dissatisfaction v/hich will logically result in the union of 
all workers in all professions and lead to a mounting strike movement. 

Because of the lack of publicity expressions of dissatisfaction are 
still very isolated, and are often not even known in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. To illustrate this point, we will give a few examples,* The 
workers from the Skoda factory, the drivers and co-drivers from the CSAP, 
the employees from the engineering and industrial plants in Vrsovice,** 
the drivers helping to build the railways, and the workers in the East 
SlovaleLan steel industry. 

As a part of economic control a nev; wage regulation has been put into 
practice. It is an attempt to prevent those who work effectively from 
earning the v/age that they deserve. This provision also hides production 


* 

The examples do not say hov/ the * dissatisfaction* showed itself: wildcat 
strikes, go-slov/s, sabotage, etc. We can only give the list as presented 

in the declaration. 

* * 

An industrial district of Prague. 
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that runs at an economic losso This policy is contrary to workers^ parti¬ 
cipation in the management and prosperity of the enterprise, and tends to 
illustrate the truth of the saying ’everyone who doesn’t piss around at 
work supports Husak*•* At the same time the various obligations and 
pressures on the workers v/ill increase v;ith this tendency of not giving 
them their promised rewards, benefits, etCo 

It is shocking to say but very often the unions are far harder and 
more against the workers than is the management of the enterprise® This 
is because to some extent the directors of the enterprise are dependent 
on the work of their subordinates, whilst the TUG officials are not. Very 
often it appears as if the aim of the TUG is to make working conditions 
worse o 

In fighting against the increasing pressure on our wages, and against 
demands for increased productivity without automation or mechanisation, we 
will not use half-hearted labour, produce shoddy goods or resort to 
schweikism, * * but v/ill rely on exposing the incapability of the bosses, 
their schemes towards their own personal advancement, etc. 

We shall create workers’ collectives which are not afraid to come 
out with the demands of their members, closely linked with the demands of 
other collectives. This is how we see the working class uniting, and the 
leading role of the V/orkers Councils. 

The first phase will be to unite the strike movement. This period 
will culminate in THE GENERAL STHIKE as a protest against the politics of 
the ruling bureaucracy. 



It sounds much better in Czech, where it is a rhyme in working class 
dialect: ’Kdo se v praci neflaka, podporuje Husaka.’ 

A reference to ’The Good Soldier Schv/eik* , a classic of Czech satirical 
literature. 







































































































































MEET YOUR FRIENDLY SOCIAL SYSTEM by Peter Laurie. Arrow Books. £1.25. 

^ Since its publication a few months ago this interesting book seems 
to have been ignored by both the established and the radical press. Its 
aim is to analyse the operations of v/hat Laurie calls * the machinery of 
social control* and to examine how this affects people’s lives and ideas. 

The field covered is a wide one, taking in education, work, sexual 
.relations, the media and several other topics. Although the author’s 
treatment is necessarily somev/hat superficial, what he has to say is often 
much more interesting (and relevant to people’s everyday experience) than 
anything to be found in most left-wing papers (journals like Socialist 
Worker and V/orkers Press rarely if ever discuss the organisation of society 
as a whole, preferring to issue opportunist slogans about specific griev¬ 
ances). 

Laurie’s book is marred by the fact that the author is so overawed 
vby the. control mechanisms he describes that he sees them as totally mono¬ 
lithic and unbeatable. True, there is a paragraph calling for radical 
social change, but there is no discussion of how this is to be accomplished 
or about the failure of past attempts to achieve it. Nor is there any 
analysis of how the present social system pursues contradictory aims, 
thereby generating its own crises (for instance of how appeals for wage 
restraint novx mingle v/ith advertisements suggesting that the sole end of 
life is the accumulation of material possessions). Instead we are given 
a picture of class society as totally omnipotent and unchanging. (In.a 
discussion on Radio London, Laurie actually described the structure of. 
society as ’basically unchanged since the Roman Empire’-) 

As a result Laurie nowhere describes the resistance which the social 
system encounters or the potential ability of this resistance fundamentally 
to change society. By far the worst example of this is the way the author 
can write a chapter on sexual relationships that would certainly not have 
been vxritten without the work of the women’s liberation movement, and then 
(a fev 7 chapters later) dismiss this movement as ’a timely move to disen¬ 
gage men and women from the control of the family, to leave them to cope 
individually v.d.th a system far more powerful than before’. 

In spite of its many shortcomings this book should be read and 
criticised by anybody who wishes to develop a critiq^ue of the society of 
today, rather than of 1848 or 1917* 


Roger So 
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EAST END JEWISH RADICALS 1875-191^ by Fishman, Duckworth/Acton 

Society Trust, £6,50» 

This is a v/ell researched book, I don’t like reading a book v/ith 
a lot of footnotes. If you are similarly affected, try not to be put off, 
Fishman is not only a good writer, he is also very close to the subject 
matter of his book, not an outsiderc He is passionately concerned for 
the preservation and illumination of the history of Jews and Radicals from 
the East End, His book does much to serve this end* 

The description cf Jev/ish emigration from Russia and Eastern Europe 
is necessary in order to understand how these people behaved after arrival 
in East London* It must be seen in relation to the specific conditions 
they encountered* The coming together of many different people from many 
different places to a land vxhich was so different from the *heim’ (the 
old country) produced something quite new* ^ishman deals with this in 
some detail and it makes good sense* 

I am personally acquainted with this history, being a first genera¬ 
tion product of a Russian father and Polish mother who arrived in the East 
End during the period covered by this book* I spent most of my childhood 
and much of my adult life in Stepney* I can testify to the accuracy of 
Fishman’s description cf conditions and events* I learned all about what 
happened as part of my growing up process. 

Many stories of Anarchist activity became folklore within a very 
short period, Sidney Street v/as just round the corner from where I lived 
and we never regarded * Peter the Painter’ as a criminal* The undoubted 
influence of the anarchists will live and continue to serve all who v/ish 
to know more about the dynamism of social change* 

The book ends in 191^ and Fishman gives his reason for wanting to 
write it, apart from his personal interest in and love for the people he 
describes* He finishes with a quote from Rudolf Rocker: ’Social ideas 
are not something only to dream about for the future* If they are to mean 
anything at all they must be translated into our daj_ly life, here and now; 
they must shape cur relations with our fellowme-n* It was this kind of 
human relationship that placed its seal on all the strivings and aspira¬ 
tions of the libertarian movement of the Jewish workers in Britain’. 

What became of this movement (and what it might have become) was 
made clearer by events and by what people tried to do after 191^- Tbe 
period between the wars 1918-1939 should be related to the background as 
dealt with by Fishman in a similar or, if possible, even better way* 

The history of the East End was not, and is not, just the history 
of the Jewish immigrants, however important a component part the latter 
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raay be. The struggles-of the dockers, the unemployed, Jew and Gentile, 
the history of the Labour and trade union movement, the huge melting pot 
of political activity of the 1920s-30s, must be written anew. 

In the meantime, Fishman's book is an important contribution to that 
history. No libertarian in particular, and others in general, can fail 
to benefit from reading this informative and enjoyable book. The issues 
dealt with are as relevant as ever. 

Joe Jacobs. 


TAKE A SUB. TO SO iuBPity 


A paper for militants - in industry and elsewhere. 
Attempts a total critique of modern society, and a 
systematic * demystification’ of its values, ideas, 
and forms of organisation. Discusses what libert¬ 
arian revolution is all about. 

Send £2 to SOLIDARITY (London),, c/o 123 Lathorn Rd., 
London E.6., to receive forthcoming issues of the 
paper'and pamphlets to that value. 


One of the effects of the 19th century Stamp Taxes was 
to weed out the small/radical publications from the 
Free Press. Recent massive increases in postal charges 
here could have a similar effect. It now costs u3 
substantially more to send you a copy of Solidarity 
than the nominal value of the paper itself. Real 
costs of production (ink and paper) are also escalating. 
We \'/ill very shortly be obliged to review our whole 
pricing structure. 

For the time being we would just ask all subscribers 
who feel their subs must be about to run out to 'top 
■them up’ by sending us another pound or two- If 

possible.before we start nagging for it. 
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In previous issues we have referred to the responses abroad to 
various of our pamphlets ( Sweden i vol.VII, no.4; Japan ; vol.VII, no«55 
France: vol.VII, no.7). This is what has happened in Germany. 

The appearance of Solidarity texts in German v/as delayed for a con¬ 
siderable period, the left movement being dominated by maoists (all calling 
themselves 'marxist-leninists' )a.nd very orthodox anarchists. This is 
strange because both Id-bertarian marxism (from Rosa Luxemburg to Otto 
Ruble and Karl Korsch) and the politics of sexual revolution (Reich and 
the post-Reichians) have had a considerable audience. Perhaps through 
fear of patricide few German texts have dared criticise marxism from a 
modern revolutionary viewpoint. 

In April 1971 the nov/ defunct Verlag Roter Oktober published an 
incomplete version of The Bolsheviks an d Workers Control: 1917~1921 under 
the title of ' Rate in Russland '. Our introduction and conclusions (in 
which most of our political points were made) had been cold-bloodedly 
omitted. . .because the publishers disagreed with them! They \'iere subse¬ 
quently to be published in issues 6, 7) aad 8 of Revolte (current address: 
205 Hamburg 80, Hassestrasse 22). The comrades \-iho produce this interest¬ 
ing and lively paper broke from orthodox anarchism a few years ago and 
have been strongly influenced by the Situationists. They have translated 
and published a number of Soli.darity texts, including Ceylon: the JVP 
Uprising of April 197 1 (' Aufstand auf Ceylon ') and Redefining Revolution 
(' Postskript zur Neu-Definition. der Revolution '). These have appeared as 
MaD- (Materialien, Analyser, Dokumente) pamphlets Nos. 3 and 6. These 
comrades were also the first to publish in German a text on the Saigon 
Commune (first published in Informations, Correspondance Ouvrieres and 
later in Solidarity , vol.V, no.’5), Our pamphlets Paris, May 1968 and 
Vietnam: Whose Victory? v;ill be published later this year by the same group. 

Our basic statement AG SEE IT was first published in German in 
November 1971 in issue no.2 of ' Die Soziale Revolution ist Keine Partei- 
sache' (the Social Revolution is no Party Matter), the journal of the now 
defunct ' Soziale Revolution ' group in Berlin. 

Schwarze Protokolle (c/o P. Ober, 1 Berlin 30, Welserstrasse 3)j an 
anarcho-marxist paper published the second half of The Irrational in 
Politics in its issue riG.5 (Jn3-y 1973)^ Ta its issue no.6 (October 1973) 
it published AS WE DON'T SEE IT in full. In a later issue (no.124 (sic!), 
January 1974) it reproduced the articl.e Third 'Worldism or Socialism (which 
had also appeared as an Appendix to the Revolt e edition oi the pamphlet 
on Ceylon). Finally the text on Workers Councils and the Economics of a 
Self-managed Society was published by Verlag Neue Kritik (Frankfurt) under 
the title ' Arbeiterrate und selbst-verwaltete Gesellschaft ' - but, we 
regret to say, minus the hedgehogs! 
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May I join in the heated and hilarious dialogue on the Gas Board 
started in your last two issues and point out how easy it would be to 
transform the present work organisation in the gas industry into a worker- 
managed one. But first, to cover myself, a couple of retractions. The 
'transformation' suggested is an ideal one and it's alv/ays best to deal 
with reality. Moreover I recognise a bit of blueprintism in what I 
suggest, though the blueprint comes from ' Workers Councils '* if anywhere. 

The present situation is as follows: there are, roughly, two 
departments in the Gas Industry. Distribution deals with the supply of 
gas from the North Sea up to the household meter; and Customer Service, 
which deals with household appliances. I work on the Distribution side. 
Here there is the usual hierarchy with supposedly smooth graduation from 
rank to rank. In reality, of course, there is a break at the foreman 
level between management and those who do the vjork. The management are 
not ordinary workers promoted 'on merit'. Few are 'qualified'. They just 
happened to slot in obscurely when the industry went over to North Sea 
Gas. None of them has any more idea about the work than us v/ho actually 
do it. 

As far as the work is concerned we're as near to being free agents 
as a capitalist work organisation will allovf. We work from vans and spend 
a lot of time travelling. There is rarely anyone breathing down our necks. 
To some extent we can choose when or whether to v/ork. It's possible to do 
shopping, fetching and carrying for ourselves and others, or other jobs we 
want to get done (including sleeping). Obviously this situation suits us. 
It's not, of course, a hand-out by an enlightened management but is deter¬ 
mined by the conditions of work, the circun:istances of distributing gas. 

What would change if management were rubbed out? Very little. The 
only function out of our hands at the moment is planning. In 'Worker-^ 
Managed British Gas', planning decisions would be taken at weekly meetings 
of the workers involved. This would present no practical problem of 
numbers, since never more tnan twenty would be involved in the most com¬ 
mon type of decision. Wider issues would be put to the whole work force, 
on the same lines as ideas ou'c3-ined in ' Worker^ vouncils . 

All this revolves around access to information. The capacity to 
conceal information is the key to power. At present management hoards it 
and it has to be squeezed out, or else it creeps out in the form of orders. 


*VJorkers Councils and th o Economics of a Self -Managed Socig-^Z 
Cardan. Solidarity Pamphlet no.40. ^sOp, 
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We gave up being surprised at the blunders of management ages ago. 

The present struggle is in part a psychological war to let them knov/ what 
we think of them. It shows up their irrelevance. At worst we get resigned 
to this situation - it's frustrating when our ideas and suggestions are 
ignored, yet later appear as manageinent directives hot from the planning 
offices. 

More positively: often the weekly work tickets just don't arrive. 

And so ^^e do the v/ork ^ consider needs doing. We ignore pointless ins¬ 
tructions, of which there are many. I'm sure they must get the message - 
they are by-passed daily. For instance, if someone reports a gas leak 
the radio operator can either pass it on to a foreman or straight to one 
of us ^vho (she, in our case) assesses who can take the job. In our bit of 
the gas industry there's a lot of scope for by-passing our 'superiors'. 

I'm not saying it's the same everywhere. And we may ignore them, but 
they're still there. But that's another problem. 

I hope this goes some way towards satisfying Harry Harmer who 
(rightly) wants the form of struggle to hit (or embarrass) the bosses, 
rather than the customer. 

Nick y.H. 
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'FEOM AFFLUENCE TO PRAXIS'. Mlhailo Markovic. Ann Arbor 197^. £2 


'BETjJEEN ideals and REALITY' . Svetozar atojanovic. Oxford University 
Press, New York 1973« £1.40 

Recently, severe repression against 'dissidents in Yugoslavia has 
recommenced on a large scale. In early March the author Mihajlo MLhajlov 
was sentenced to 7 years imprisonment for ‘anti-state propaganda . More ^ 
significantly there has been the recent round of state action taken against 
students and lecturers in universities throughout Yugoslavia. News of the 
draft resolution of students in three Philosophy departments (compraining 
that they had been prevented from studying marxism) \'fas suppressed by the 
state authorities. The internationally renowned journal ' Praxis ' has been 
closed down. A long campaign against 8 lecturers in the Belgrade Philo¬ 
sophy Faculty has culminated in their suspension (on full pay) from 
teaching. In the statement 'On the ideological and moral fitness of Prof¬ 
essors at Belgrade University' and in Tito's recent speech, the lecturers 
were treated as enemies of the state and as 'people who tried to block us'. 

Only a small section of the work of the Belgrade lecturers has 
appeared in English. It is therefore of great significance that these two 
books have been published. 

Markovic introduces ' From Affluence to Praxis ' with a critique of 
positivism and the related attempt either to replace formal logic with 
'dialectical logic' or, inversely, with a total refutation of the logic of 
dialectical analysis. Instead, he bases himself on critical consciousness 
and on a clear differentiation beti-ieen social and natural processes. 

Social institutions are created by human agencies. They are 'thus poten¬ 
tially free'. In Markovic's words, 'In the legitimate effort to establish 
certain social laws, there has always been a tendency to reify these laws, 
to construe them as if■they were independents of human action, and to 
forget-that they are only the.expression of certain regularities of human 
behaviour'. 

This is the real .break that distinguishes Markovic from the m.echani- 
cal-marxism of the Second.International, including leninism, and also from 
Western bourgeois science. 'Both past, and future are 

he adds, in order to show that there is no possibility of returning to the 
safe dogmas of historical fatalism. Positively, Markovic asserts that _ 
from affluence to praxis there are many changes. Although he is not unique 
in this, his viev/s are refreshing. 




















His premises stated Markovic continues (in his first chapter on Critical 
social theory in Marx') by outlining his general thesis. Freedom is the reco¬ 
gnition of concrete forms of oppression, criticism of them, and eventually 
their overthrow. In the cases of history and of nature 'overthrow' is impos¬ 
sible - but increased control is not. Markovic develops a well-rounded and 
coherent categorisation of Marx to accomplished the required criticism. 

There are both concrete and abstract phenomena (e.g. wealth and surplus value 
respectively). Concepts are either negative (alienated labour), neutral (work) 
or projective (praxis/ideal human activity). According to Markovic, several 
conditions have to be met before one can use Marx's model of the. economy, as 
outlined in Capital . Many of these preconditions have long since disappeared, 
but what remain'are.the conceptual categories outlined above. 

Perhaps the most impressive chapter of the.book is that entitled 
'Economism or the humanisation of the economy'. Here Markovic makes numerous 
points of great significance to radical political economy, based on the Hegel- 
Marx idea of alienated labour. As the State expresses purely pavate (class; 
goals, it cannot be the repository of some public good, potentially or actually. 
It can only be the rationalisation (in both practice and ideology) of class 
society. 

Markovic takes a rather narrow view of the State when applying himself 
to Yugoslavia. The three alternatives to the State that he presents are all 
managerial and not social-economic models. He attaclcs the ideologists of the 
meaning of commodity production. Those, like Stalin, who advertise a 
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'socialist commodity p'^oduction' are shovra to be self-contradictory. 

Either there is commodity production‘or there is socialist production and 
distribution. There can be no transitional state for commodity production 
because it is the heart of bourgeois economy. But socialism is not just 
the suppression of commodity production. Already the bourgeois states 
have partially modified the nature of this production through public works 
and nationalisations. These h3.ve varied from stalinist or social-democrat 
set-ups to fascist ones: in none has there been anything other than the 
reinforcement of the class goal of production. The thesis that capitalism 
is the generalisation, of commodity production is dismissed by Markovic in 
his model of Ca pital (pp.67--68). 

'critical THEORY’A.ND REVOLUTION^ 

I>larkovic then turns his attention to Easter—style exploitation in 
his chapter on ' Eie concept of revolution'. Since revolution is a ques¬ 
tion of possibility (and not just necessity) and of understanding (and 
not just knowledge)) formal changes in the State, in tne economy and in - 
society are all essentially non—revolutionary. Tliis has been the reality 
of Eastern Europe. Exploitation survives in a wider sense than outlined 
by Marx. 

Markovic delineates two stages of communist revolution. 

”1) the establishment of a classless society ana the abolition 
of the,State. 

2) the abolition of commodity-production. 

But he sees complications. Peaceful change is and can be possible. 

He gives the example^ of,’.Marx's hopes for England a,nd Holland ,but adds ... 
the rather sad examples of''Chile and Sweden. He fui*..the.r state's that'ih 
the East- ibureaucracy cannot be abolished by force ... what is needed ... 
is a critical science, a. new revolutionary culture ' and a creeping expro¬ 
priation of the economy. 

All this is reformism, but it is a reformism that is fundamentally 
different from social-democratic or leninist reformism. It is based on^ 
the false concepJt of communist revolution in two phases. As the ^State is 
nDthing other than the; rp-tionajLlsation of the extremes of oo^odity pro¬ 
duction, its fall has to be .simultaneous vri.th the expropriation of the 
economy. Markovic's dual thesis is one in which one moves from formal to 
substantial changes.- This is false: nearly all revolutionary movements 
have- had a content before they ever developed a form. The power of workers 
councils is not some formal .oi managerial abolition of the State: it is 
the expression of the communist revolution itself. 

Markovic's views are obviously deeply influenced by Yugoslavia. 

But his analysis of self-management is threadbare and his belief that the 
self-management system can become something nev; and revolutionary is con¬ 
fusing. To demonstrate that the Yugoslav system aould itselx be revolu- 
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tionised, one would have to show; 

1) tl ; the future could develop out of the institutions of the 
present; 

2) that the necessary qualitative changes could be produced by the 
quantitative changes of extending seIf-management. 

This all hinges on the old belief of changes in quantity causing changes 
in quality. ■M£'; ’ ovic gives an example when he says that the bureaucracy 
is slowing down the transformation of social relationships and not really 
coring them. The mechanistic association of quantity with quality does 
not have very much bearing on these situations. 

The author concludes with a chapter on 'The neiv human society and 
its organisation'. He categorises three types of project - positivist, 
utopian and critical. The first is dismissed as allowing only for quanti¬ 
tative develonraent, and the second for making the future absolute without 
criticism of the present. It is the third, critical project that shows 
that the fettered social relationships can be broken by social revolution, 
by the absorption of the individual being (abstract being) into social 
being. Markoyic compares this with the Yugoslav system of self-management. 
He carefully describes the manipulation of the councils, the total frag¬ 
mentation of self-management vfhich allows exploitation and alienated 
labour. In some cases workers are so placed as to give them a strong role 
in the exploitation of others, through a favourable contract with other 
works. Such a system identifies itself with the past, not the future. 


THE CRITIQUE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Stojanovic's main theme is the gap between ideals and reality. But 
there is no gap at all. The 'ideals' of the Yugoslav state are as real 
as the stones on the beach. They are not virtuous abstractions that Ooat 
about, destined eventually to be consumated with history. They are the 
outcome of their historical settingo 


It is said that every State gets the government it deserves, lerhaps 
this is also true of ideology. The lack of 'vvorkers' autonomy xn Yugosla¬ 
via is not the outcome of the under-fulfilment of some plan. It is due 
to the very opposite, to the over-fulfilment of the ideas of the Yugoslav 
ruling class. Self-management has not meant the expropriation of e 
power of the State, but the decanting of the problems of the rulers ... 
onto the workplace. One can overstress the undoubted differences between 
Yugoslavia and other states in Eastern Europe. On closer examination, 
when the illusions have been seen through, a capitalist economy, relent¬ 
less repression of internal dissent, and eternal diplomacy with every 
bourgeois emissary or tin-pot despot from the Third World are co^on o 
all these states. For Stojanovic the question is to re-situate the 
ideals outside the ideology of contemporary Yugoslav society. 
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At- present'ail; .extension'of. seif-management in Yugoslavia would mean 
an increase in"’■^elf ralienatxbn. The alternatives are not statism or self- 
management, just as for Marx" the problett-was no.t the alienated thinking 
of Hegel or. that of Feuerbach, but a brdak with pre*^existing systems of 
philosophy* ..The real alternative, in both cases, is alienated versus non- 
alienated.produotion* The alternatives as expressed in Yugoslavia today 
reflect the split in the ruling class. This is very much a split betw^eh"''^ 
local managers- and the central bureaucracy- Stojanovic takes the two 
sides. t-OgetherV' He is severely .critical both of. the Proudhonian-based. 
economics -ot the ..decentralising ’anarcho-liberals* and of the statist 


myth of socialism. ■ But here 
v/e find the roots of some cOn- • 
fusion. A certain form of 
collectivism is confused with 
communism. Thus a-managerial 
form is taken as representative 
of a social miovement. 

Returning to the critique 
of alienation, Stojanovic dis¬ 
plays in a well-roundqd^ way 
the multi-dimensional f ortti' o£jj(ji^ 
capitalist society, and the 
absurdity of . j)resenting one 
axis as c rucial. “3 '.jByit .?^^5^.en he 
turns on old:?rs,eIf-iri^h^ge mertt, 

/statism axis, slipping'into-..the 
false orbit of the ’epochal 
dilemma’ of socialism. The 
ghosts of past critics (Ciliga, 
R±zz±\ Burnham, Machajski) are 
called upon to enter an old 
debate. (The first three were 
oppositional eletaents to trot¬ 
skyism and .incorporated many of 
its assumptions.) 

.’ The revolutionary critiques 
Jof Russia made by Ruhle, Panne- 
koek, Bordiga and many others 
I are not mentioned. The terms 
of ’degeneration* and ’statism* 
are therefore used to describe 
the East European states. Old 
ideas are used to fill in cert¬ 
ain gaps.. We are told that the 
restoration of a multi-party 
system would ’spell catastrophe 
for (Yugoslavia’s)- revolution* . 
What revolution, one might ■ask? 
When was there coramunisation of 
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production in Yugoslavia, and when was money abolished? The 'revolution* 
was a capitalist and not a communist one. Trade with the West, the mas¬ 
sive aid given by the USA ti support Tito's defiance of Stalin's wagging 
finger, and the export of laboixr to Germany can hardly be the outcome of 
a communist pociety. 

Stojanovic is, however, clear and ruthless in his critique of what 
he recognises as Stalinism: 'Some critics of Stalinism are not able to 
see through the statist mystification of state property. They adhere to 
the practice of connecting the concept of ruling class ownership with 
private ownership of the means of production. But according to this logic, 
•*' a Church hierc'..chy was not a part of the feudal ruling class since its 
members did not privately own the means of production, nor did their 
children (sici) inherit any property(p.4?) 

He is also clear on the nature of Stalinism itself: 'In no way can 
thought inspired by Marx find the basic indicator of socialist progress 
in material construction alone ... As usual, this mystification makes use 
of an element of reality: the dependence of all social life on the 


'HERETICS ARE ALWAYS MORE DANGEROUS 
THAN ENEMIES.' 

Svetozar Stojanovic in ' Student ' (April 1968, 
p.7), speaking of the student riots in Warsaw and other 
Polish cities. 


development of the forces of production. But for Marx this dependence 
was not of an evaluative nature, as it seems to be for the Stalinists. 

An analogy: man is also dependent on his biological constitution, but it 
does not follow that it is to be more highly valued than his humaneness. 

In both cases there is a dependence of qualitatively higher levels of 
reality on qualitatively lov/er levels of reality* • (p. 11) 

As with Markovic, Stojanovic's position has both its internal and 
its external limits. The first have already been reviewed. The latter 
are perhaps largely the outcome of the position of the two authors as 
ardent Titoists, only later driven into opposition and criticism. For them 
the student revolt of 1968 in Poland and Belgrade* was the speck of 'for¬ 
eign matter' on which these criticisms could crystallise. This particular 
revolt was mainly centered geographically on Belgrade University. Pro- 


See F. Perlman ' Revolt in Socialist Yugoslavia ' (Black and Red, Detroit 
1969 ) for an excellent account of the latter revolt. 
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grammatically it was centered on the demand for real self-management in 
industry and in academic life. 'There were.strong tinges of leninism (i.e. 
elitist versions of state capitalism) and of Third Worldisni. Inevitably, 
these are carried over into the books of Stojanovic and/Markovic. So the 
critical sections developed by these; authors are:supplemented with hasty 
and half.rfinished immediate programmes of action. One of the casualties 
of this situation is the difficulty in .describing communism. The two 
authors take the dogmatic view of communism as a stage of revolution, 
instead of seeing it as the real social movement of communising production 
and revolutionising the economy and society. The confusion arises by 
seeing no divide (other than one of time) between the present stage of the 
struggle and its outcome. 

'Undoubtedly these elements will resolve themselves as the Yugoslav 
State (now both financially and ideologically bankrupt) is forced to react 
against internal opposition from v;hatever quarter. Whether such a reaction 
hastens the fruition of the revolutionary contradictions in Yugoslavia 
(as the pre-1956 events did in Hungary and the pre-1970 events did in 
Poland) or not is where human action comes in. 

D. B. 
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Ii£eoilI); 


^Systematic misrepresentation of others' positions is a technique- 
of political sectarianism with'an unfortunately long history. 'We have 
come to expect that fights v/ill be picked with us on the basis of things 
haven't said, ind arguments will be adduced to refute points we never 
.ade; but when tnis sort of 'criticism' is disseminated to people who may. 
not know much about Solidarity 's politics, we have to try to set the record 
straight. 

itisrepresentation is currently focused on the question of self¬ 
management. ' Workers' Voice ' no.13 (c/o Box V7.V.4., 48 Manchester St. , 
Liverpool Li 6EE, price 3P») contains the following statement, in a foot¬ 
note to an article by Revolutionary Perspectives of Glasgow; 

'The historical bankruptcy of organisations which see the revol¬ 
ution only in terms of forms is illustrated by the group SOLIDARITY 
for whom Communism has no content, only the forms of workers’ 
councils and s elf-manage me nt. Thus they v/ere able to write 
enthusiastic article (sic) on the Ulster V7orkers Council,which 
was an expression of deep divisions in the proletariat, and also 
wax enthusiastically (sic) about the Lump in the building industry, 
as a bit of self-managed.workers' capitalism. Here as elsewhere 
communism as formal recipes can only serve the bourgeoisie.' (pp. 
14-15, note 2). 

The only documentation given for these slanders takes the form ; 
'Solidarity's gems can be found .in.^their magazine of the same name, and 
in their pamphlet ""T he Lump ".' Ho address. No page'reTereilces or issue 
number. Those who v;ould like to form their own judgment can obtain the 
Lump pamphlet from us, or from the National Working Group (price 15p), 
and can find out whether it- is. a mindless celebration^ of the phenomenon, 
or an attempt to analyse a feature of contemporary society instead of 
reacting with intellectual labour-saving labels. 

Similarly, the controversial‘editorial on the Ulster Workers Council 
General Strike (' Solidarity ' , vol.VII, no. 11.) brought a predictable res¬ 
ponse from Republican sympathisers for \vhom any attempt to look rationally 
at Protestant workers' action must be by definition a capitulation to 
bigotry (see letter from M. Comack, vol.VII, no.12, p.17). Far from being 
i;ncritical or waxing enthusiastic, however, the editorial tried to analyse 
the components of the strike and its implications in all their complexity, 
going a little deeper than the' obvious remarks about deep divisions in 
the proletariat. The last paragraph reads: 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Oj'JCI AlOlh, £0li T}J£ 


A REPLY TO CRITICISM 
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’For us, workers* self-management is the necessary institutional 
form for a free society, but it must have a socialist contento It 
is therefore important to make a clear distinction between self¬ 
activity, even on a mass scale, and socialist self-management: i.e. 
self-management geared to the objective of creating a non-alienated, 
non-exploitative, non-authoritarian society in which wage labour 
has been abolishedo * 

Stated bluntly we hold that, whilst it is perfectly possible to 
have self-management without socialism, it is impossible to have socialism 
v/ithout se If-management o Attempts at se If-manage me nt, however, even when 
devoid of any specifically socialist content, can sometimes provide val¬ 
uable information and experience if analysed correctly and their limita¬ 
tions stressed. If groups refuse to analyse and to obtain what information 
they can from real working class struggles that may be 'objectively* 
reactionary, they are hiding from reality and have degenerated into ste¬ 
rile sects, for v/hom the guarding of Holy Writ has superseded any meaning¬ 
ful contribution to the class struggle. 

It is useless to consider the content of socialism without at least 
some conception of its possible forms. The problems of production and 
distribution v/ill remain, and the tasks of developing and maintaining a 
collective framework for decision-taking will acquire a nev/ significance. 
Socialist self-management must be envisaged as an integral social system. 

In addition to the self-management of individual components of social life, 
it v/ill have to concern itself with the problems of society as a v/hole. 

Any struggle that can give us insight into how people are striving for 
self-m.anagement (thereby removing the discussion from the realm of specu¬ 
lation into the realm of historical creation) will be analysed and discus¬ 
sed in Solidarity . We will not allow sacred cows, even those to whose 
rearing we may ourselves have contributed, to prevent the further develop¬ 
ment of socialist theory- 
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